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adopted that will not meet the test of public discussion, and will not in 
the end receive intelligent public approval in its broadest sense. 

Addresses at the Anniversary Dinner 

Address of Mr. A. Barton Hepburn, President of the Academy. 

The bankers and business men of Europe characterize our mone- 
tary system as barbarous, and there is much to justify their extreme 
criticism. 

Essentially the same condition existed throughout the commer- 
cial world when the panic of 1907 overtook us. There was not suffi- 
cient mobile capital in the world to do the business of the world, to 
supply the current demands of an intense business activity, augmented 
by demands for new developments and new enterprise. Under the 
circumstances it is not surprising that money stringency ensued. The 
strain was as great in England as in the United States, and even greater 
in Germany; and yet from October 1907 to January of the following 
year, notwithstanding this condition in Europe, American bankers 
bought abroad and imported a hundred and sixteen million seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars in gold. The Europeans not only took care of 
their own affairs, but they spared that gold to us, and it was brought 
here at a premium ranging as high as three per cent for a goodly por- 
tion of it. At the same time, American banks, especially in the 
money centers, were compelled to suspend payment by the expedient 
of resorting to clearing-house certificates and clearing-house notes. 
The strain was no greater here than it was in other commercial nations, 
and yet they , by means of a superior credit currency system , were able 
to meet and master conditions without currency suspension. 

The experience of that year, which is fresh yet in the memory of us 
all, shows many of the evils of our monetary system, three of which, I 
think, deserve special mention; first, the utter failure of our cur- 
rency to expand and contract in response to commercial needs ; second, 
the want of centralized reserves which can be used as a potent auxiliary 
for good when and where needed ; and third , and quite as important 
as all, a new credit system, a means whereby credit can be extended, 
not only in times of stress, but at all times, in order that interest 
rates may be measurably equalized throughout the country. 

Congress, confronted with this condition of affairs, gave us the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Law, a law which has been much and severely con- 
demned for what it does not do, and perhaps justly. It was only an 
emergency measure, yet it boasts of many friends, and possesses many 
virtues. 
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Congress also gave us, what is better, a currency commission, so 
ably represented here this evening, charged with the duty of devising 
and reporting to Congress a currency, credit and banking system, 
which would place us on a par with our business rivals ; and when the 
names of the men were announced hope grew to confidence that relief 
was at hand. We felt that this most important question was in charge 
of able, earnest, experienced, and resolute men, who would devise a 
system and bring about the enactment of laws which would place it in 
operation. We felt that Senator Aldrich, with his long public service, 
his great ability, and his masterful handling of men, could not fail to 
secure the enactment of any measure which he might champion. The 
other day, when the public prints announced that he was going to 
retire from public service at the close of his present senatorial term , I 
nearly had heart failure. I still have hopes that Providence, and the 
Legislature which meets in Providence, may decree otherwise. 

The commission went about its labors thoroughly and systematically. 
It made a study of monetary conditions at home and abroad, and pub- 
lished the results of its study. Thus there was brought within reach o 
the public a most valuable and complete library upon the question o 
currency, credit and banking. 

Just what the commission has done, what it proposes to do, an< 
what cooperation it requires upon the part of the public will, I pre 
sume, be amply dealt with by Senator Aldrich in his address thi 
evening. 

Address of Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia Uni 
versity. 

My task is none the less grateful because it is easily and quickly per- 
formed. It is to convey a greeting to the Academy of Political Science 
on the completion of thirty years of usefulness, and to add a word or 
two as to the significance of the gathering to-night, and of the meet- 
ings which began so auspiciously this morning, and which continue 
throughout to-morrow. 

These academies, which have sprung up all over the world and of 
which this academy of ours is both an example and a type, are inter- 
esting attempts to ally or combine together the theoretical and practi- 
cal interest of civilized peoples in the great problems and questions of 
the hour. 

I suppose that the research and scholarship and learning of a great 
university faculty would be narrowed and cribbed and confined, if it 
were made solely the subject of instruction to those who came to study 
and to learn in formal fashion. We have seized hold of the notion 
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that a modern university is a great public-service institution, that it 
owes a duty to the public , and that one of its duties is to bring its 
knowledge, its learning, its scholarship, to bear upon the practical 
problems of the hour. 

Now, the academy is an intermediary between the university and the 
public. There the scholars and the men of affairs, those who may per- 
haps be said to be amateurs in scholarship, come together to hear 
stated in practical and definite and succinct fashion the results of the 
latest reflection upon human experiences, the latest examination of 
human tendencies, the latest searching and study of the records of human 
experience in affairs of politics and of government. And so it is a real 
subject of felicitation that this academy like its fellows elsewhere in 
this country and abroad, has succeeded in building up a great inter- 
ested constituency; a large company of converts, of friends, of sup- 
porters and cooperators, who are willing to follow this method, to show 
their interest in the task of bringing our best theory and our wisest 
practise into harmony. 

It is a subject for very real congratulation , not only from the stand- 
point of the university, but from the standpoint of the public, that this 
undertaking was conceived, that it has existed so long, that it has 
achieved so much, that its future is so full of promise ; and I should 
like to say a word on the significance of this present gathering. 

Here are members of the National Monetary Commission, mem- 
bers of the American Bankers' Association, economists, publicists, and 
men of affairs in large numbers from all over the United States. Why? 
In order that they may confer together upon one of the most far- 
reaching and important questions that confronts a modern people, 
namely, the safety, security and simplicity of our banking and cur- 
rency system. 

It is rather a curious commentary upon our political life of to-day 
that while this question stares us in the face , while its problems cannot 
be dodged, but must be solved, we have just come from the election of 
a congress through a campaign in which, unless I have overlooked the 
fact, this all-important subject has been discussed by no single human 
being! Everything else in the heavens, above the heavens, on the 
earth, and beneath, and in the waters under the earth has been talked 
about, but a congress has been chosen which may in all probability find 
itself called upon to deal finally, for the present, at least, with this 
question , and its members are without the enlightenment which would 
come from a great public discussion before their constituency upon the 
subject of monetary reform, and a permanent monetary system. 
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It is a curious, not to say a sad commentary upon some of the ten- 
dencies of our contemporary politics that these very serious, and 
prominent, and inescapable questions are subordinated to matters 
which more easily lend themselves to the treatment of rhetoric, and 
disappear into dark night when the votes are counted. 

The task of this conference is simply a public -spirited, a patriotic 
task, not of supporting any preconceived program, not of advancing 
and insisting upon any party platform , or any theory , but of conferring 
together in all honesty and openness of mind, and with the book of 
human experience open before us, to discover what we ought to ask 
the congress of the United States to do. 

I submit that that is an important, a patriotic, a genuinely public 
task, and as a citizen and as a member of this academy, I offer an 
expression of my appreciation and thanks to those men in public life 
and in business to-day, who are giving long days and nights to a serious 
study of this great question, with a view to guiding American public 
opinion correctly in regard to it. 

Address of Dr. Leo Stanton Rowe, President of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 

I bring you this evening the greeting and the sincere congratulations 
of a sister organization which is attempting to promote the same high 
purposes for which this association was founded. Of all the standards 
that have been applied for the purpose of comparing progress in differ- 
ent nations, I know of none so effective as the measure of influence 
which an association such as this exerts in enlightening and organizing 
public opinion. 

Apparently the people of the United States are gradually emancipa- 
ting themselves from the belief that democracy means the indiscriminate 
application of the elective principle to every public office. I know of 
no change so significant in the thought of a nation as the clear percep- 
tion of the fact that we approach true democracy in proportion as an 
organized and enlightened public opinion controls the policy of our 
government. 

In the formation and organization of this public opinion the academies 
of political science must play an important part. It is a real tribute 
to the civic spirit and the patriotism of the American people that so 
large a number of persons in this and in other organizations are now 
giving their time and their energy in order that the ideas of the Ameri- 
can people on these great questions may be final, and may be right. 

I combine with the greeting of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science the sincere hope that the work which you are doing, 
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and with which we wish to cooperate , may be even more fruitful in the 
future than it has been in the past, and that the Academy of Political 
Science and the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
through close cooperation and mutual helpfulness may further the great 
purposes for which they have been founded. 

Address of Senator Aldrich 

The National Monetary Commission has completed its work upon 
one very important phase of the examination which it believes to be 
necessary, preliminary to the preparation of its final report. I allude 
to the inquiry which has been made into the experience of other coun- 
tries — an exhaustive examination into the conditions and causes which 
have led to the adoption of the modern monetary systems and practises 
in the other commercial nations of the world. 

Your president has alluded briefly to the value of that examination 
and its results. I think the series of monographs which have been pub- 
lished and distributed , together with two or three others that are now 
in course of preparation, will certainly present to students and to the 
people of the country a much better history of what has been accom- 
plished in this respect than could be otherwise obtained. 

We commence today our work upon another and even more import- 
ant phase of the difficult task which has been assigned to us — the work 
of further investigation, with a view to reporting at the earliest practi- 
cable moment some plan for the approval of Congress. 

We intend — and I believe I can safely speak for the entire commis- 
sion — to be unceasing in our labors, with this object in view; and if 
the time taken is longer than some of you think it should be, I am sure 
that when you consider the magnitude and complexity of the questions 
involved you will be lenient with us for any delay that may seem to you 
unnecessary. 

What we now propose is to seek the counsel and invoke the calm 
judgment of economists, students, men of affairs, bankers and business 
men with reference to the work we have in hand. We shall appeal 
for assistance to the thoughtful men of the country, like those whom 
you have called together to-day. We intend to confer with the com- 
mittees of the American Bankers' Association, the representatives of 
the merchants' associations in New York, and other representatives 
of the commercial and banking organizations of the country. We shall 
ask for their cooperation and support in presenting some wise and 
reasonable solution of this vast question. 

We have delayed the commencement of this necessary part of our 
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work until the preparation and publication of the series of monographs 
I have referred to was completed. I had another reason for not call- 
ing the commission together within the past six months. I did not 
think it wise to enter upon any public discussion of this great question 
in the midst of a heated political campaign. If any satisfactory or suc- 
cessful solution of this great problem is to be found , it must be reached 
without reference to the advantage or disadvantage that might accrue 
to any political party. 

It is not and cannot be properly regarded in any sense a political 
question. It is a business question affecting the material interests of 
the entire people of the United States. It is not a question which 
concerns economists, students, and men of affairs alone ; it affects 
borrowers as well as lenders. It affects financial institutions, but it 
also affects the great mass of the people who are interested in the sta- 
bility of such institutions. The number of depositors in the various 
banking institutions of the United States is greater than the entire num- 
ber of persons engaged in gainful occupations in the country. In other 
words, the people of the entire country and every section are either 
directly or indirectly interested in the character of our monetary and 
banking systems, and in the wisdom or unwisdom of our legislation 
affecting the same. 

I am greatly impressed with the fact that the acceptance of any plan 
which we may agree upon by either congress or the people will depend 
upon the elimination of politics from every phase of its consideration. 
The possibility of political control of any organization we might ap- 
prove would be fatal. 

I realize this, and 1 think my associates on the commission will bear 
me out when I say that this is not a new thought on my part. It has 
not arisen in my mind since I decided to go out of political life ; it was 
not affected by the events of the last week ; but it comes from a knowl- 
edge that this question, if it is to be settled at all, must be settled upon 
scientific and business principles that will appeal to the people of this 
country regardless of their party affiliations or political bias. 

The members of the commission as yet have no plan. They are ap- 
proaching this question with an open mind ; and we have a right, I 
think, to ask the economists and thoughtful men throughout the coun- 
try to approach it with an equally open mind. 

I have been told frequently that we should encounter prejudices — 
prejudices of locality, prejudices as to the control by great interests of 
any institution or any organization which we should suggest. I realize 
as well as any person can that for any successful solution of this ques- 
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tion we must not only eliminate politics, but must eliminate the possi- 
bility of control by any section of the country, or by any interest, great 
or small. 

This question, as I have frequently said, is essentially a national 
question. It must be settled upon national lines. I realize, perhaps 
better than anyone else, that great differences have existed and do exist 
probably to-day with reference to every phase of the problem. I shall 
not take your time to-night in stating in detail my understanding of the 
defects of the existing system, or my ideas about the system which 
should be adopted. I said a year ago that in my opinion the questions 
affecting the currency and note issue were of much less importance 
than the question of the organization or reorganization of the credit 
and banking systems of the country. Further study and more careful 
examination have confirmed me fully in that belief. 

I was greatly gratified this morning to hear one of America's greatest 
economists, Prof. Laughlin, take the position that after all this question 
was not one primarily or particularly of note issues , but of reserves and 
of the lending power of banks. In other words, it is a question of how 
we can make our immense capital always available for the requirement 
of each and every business community in this great country. I realize 
fully, as I am sure that Prof. Laughlin does, that there is an important 
question connected with the character of our note issues and the man- 
ner in which they shall be issued ; but that is subordinate to the other. 
I have been struck also within the last three months with the import- 
ance of this question, not only from a domestic standpoint, as a local 
question between banks and their customers, but as affecting our inter- 
national relations, which are to us of such rapidly- growing importance. 

The United States is assuming a more and more important position 
every day as a great power in the world of finance. Just as we are in- 
terested in the financial affairs of Berlin, Paris and London, so Berlin 
and Paris and London are interested in what happens in the United 
States. What happens here is felt throughout the world. The reverbe- 
ration of the panic of 1907 encircled the globe, and every country, no 
matter how excellent its banking system, felt the blighting effect of our 
panic. 

There are other phases of our international trade of interest in this 
connection. We export from the United States $1,500,000,000 worth 
of products, we import about $2,000,000,000 worth of products, mak- 
ing in all a foreign commerce in the neighborhood of thirty-five hun- 
dred million dollars. Eighty per cent of that vast business, at least, is 
done by foreign bankers, with foreign capital. Of course, some of it 
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passes through New York, New Orleans, and Chicago in transit, but 
the real business is done by foreign houses, with foreign bills of ex- 
change. Now it is not exactly creditable to us, with our immense 
capital and resources, that this should be true. 

The situation recently disclosed with reference to cotton bills shows 
what might easily happen to us, and what would have happened to us, 
except for the courage and intelligence of the gentlemen who had con- 
trol of the negotiations. There might have been serious financial 
trouble. And who would have suffered? Who pays the bills for these 
exactions and these regulations, whatever they may be, that the for- 
eigners put upon us, with reference to our foreign business? It is the 
American producer in the last analysis. Another very recent event 
has attracted my attention. American capitalists, it is said, have un- 
dertaken to underwrite a loan to China for 150,000,000. If we had 
an organization here that had the strength which the central institu- 
tions of England and France and Germany have , is it not probable we 
should have transactions of this character more frequently ? 

A few days ago the Department of Commerce and Labor published 
a statement showing the increase in our exports of manufactured pro- 
ducts. It is said that trade follows the flag. But it never follows the 
flag if that flag is an empty symbol. It follows the flag only when we 
show an intelligent knowledge of the conditions of the parties with 
whom we seek to trade. One of the first necessities of the effort to 
expand our trade is to have banking facilities that will command con- 
fidence in all the markets of the world. We can extend our foreign 
trade by having closer commercial relations with our near neighbors — 
with Canada and with Mexico. We can extend it by having closer 
commercial relations with South America and the Central American 
States and the countries of the Orient. 

I understand perfectly well that the question might be readily asked 
me — and I think I see some gentlemen in the audience who would be 
very likely to ask it — how are you going to get closer commercial re- 
lations with South America and the Orient, with your views upon recip- 
rocity treaties and upon the tariff? I would say, as I have always 
said, that we ought to have closer relations, whether it involves the 
making of commercial treaties or otherwise , with the countries who are 
the only profitable customers we can hope to have for our products — 
countries that buy what we have to sell and sell what we have to buy. 
I have no objection whatever to commercial treaties with the South 
American states, with some of those great states which in the future of 
the world's history must occupy a position in this hemisphere that will 
be second only to the United States itself. 
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If I were controlling this administration — and, going out of politics, 
I think I can express this opinion safely — I would immediately open 
negotiations with every one of these countries looking to the extension 
of our trade, looking to closer commercial relations. Look at the situ- 
ation in the Orient, and think of its possibilities. But these possibili- 
ties will be strengthened— I might almost say they will be created — by 
a proper organization of the credit system of the United States. I be- 
lieve that we are all coming to the conclusion that in some way, not yet 
put down in black and white, not yet formulated by any man, — that in 
some way we must thoroughly reorganize our credit system. 

This work will be a work, not of revolution but of evolution. It will 
not be a work of destroying existing institutions, or curtailing the spirit 
of independence of existing institutions, but it will be a work of con- 
struction, commencing upon the great plane of our existing organiza- 
tions and building up from that ; an organization that will be effective 
in times of panic, that can use the reserves of all in special cases for 
the general good whenever occasion requires, that will place the credit 
of this great country and of all its people where it belongs, unequaled 
by any in the world. 

Address of Honorable A. Piatt Andrew, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury : 

There is only one thought which I am anxious to emphasize tonight 
and it is a thought which Senator Aldrich and Mr. Scheff have both ex- 
pressed. Its recognition I believe is essential for the achievement of 
any substantial results by the Monetary Commission, and otherwise the 
work of the Commission is likely to have been in vain. I mean the 
importance of regarding the Commission as a National Monetary 
Commission, and of treating its legislative program, whatever it ulti- 
mately may be , as a non-sectional and non-political endeavor. 

Ordinarily it is true that measures involving important questions of 
principle have been initiated as policies of the party which was domin- 
ant at the time and have been debated and passed as such. It is also 
true that important policies have sometimes been advocated and op- 
posed upon geographical rather than upon partisan grounds. This was 
the case with some of our earlier tariff acts. It was conspicuously the 
case with the silver legislation of the early nineties, including the 
silver-purchase act and its repeal. Most of onr legislation unquestion- 
ably has been shaped, advocated, contested, and finally passed upon 
political or sectional grounds. 

There have, however, been occasions in the history of the country, 
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and not a few of them, when a great public need has been recognized 
beyond the bounds of parties and localities, and when a proposed 
remedy has been discussed without regard to political or local interests. 
Permit me to recall to you some of the most important legislative mile- 
stones in the course of American history which have been erected 
through the large-minded cooperation of leaders in both parties and 
through the votes of senators and congressmen without regard to their 
affiliations. The more important financial measures of the civil war 
period were with few exceptions discussed and passed without division 
along party lines. The legal-tender act of 1862 received a majority 
of the votes of each party in both houses. The national-bank act of 
1863 also received numerous Democratic votes along with those of Re- 
publicans. And when the war was over the great refunding act of 
1866 was debated and voted without any trace of political alignment. 
The same is true of our railway legislation. When in the course of the 
eighties the tremendous growth of the railroads raised new problems 
of concern to the whole country, the regulation of interstate commerce 
was not debated as a party measure, and the act of 1887 which insti- 
tuted the Interstate Commerce Commission was passed in both houses 
by a vote which included a large majority of the representatives of each 
of the two principal parties. In like manner the amendments to that 
act, the so-called Elkins act of 1903 and the rate bills of 1906 and 
1 9 10 were passed by votes which were practically unanimous. 

We are confronted again to-day with a problem which vitally con- 
cerns all sections of the country — the problem of so reorganizing our 
banking system that we may avoid for the future the recurring con- 
ditions which have caused our solvent banks without reason to suspend, 
which have brought prosperous and well-conducted industries to a 
standstill, and have impaired respect for American credit and American 
intelligence throughout the world. The problem regarded in all its 
bearings, and particularly from the point of view of the future develop- 
ment of the country, is one of the most important with which our 
government has had to cope since the early days of the republic. As 
a constructive problem it is formidably complex and of untold ramifi- 
cations. It requires the most honest, unbiased and dispassionate 
thought and the wisest and sanest counsel from all parts of the country. 
It can never be solved by the methods of campaign orators or polit- 
ical platform writers, and every effort must be made to prevent its being 
handled by them. It must be treated as the financial legislation of 
the great war period was treated, or as the Interstate Commerce Act 
of 1887 and its amendments have been treated, as a national measure 
paramount to considerations of party politics. 
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No one can yet foresee what may be the effects of the interesting 
events which occurred earlier in the present week [the election], but 
I suspect that they may conduce in some measure to the achievement 
of the end which I have named. For Democrats and Republicans 
alike will now share the opportunity and divide the responsibility of 
putting aside factional interests in behalf of a great constructive effort. 
In furthering this object, in helping to keep the Commission's work 
neutral, non-partisan and dispassionate, the bankers and business men, 
the chambers of commerce and merchants' associations, the universities 
and academies of political science such as are represented here tonight 
are in a position to contribute invaluable aid. 

Address of Jacob H. Schiff 

The din of battle is over, the American people have spoken, victor 
and vanquished accept the verdict with singular unanimity. Before 
long the issues which the recent campaign has so prominently brought 
forward will have to be taken up and their solution attempted. Cur- 
rency reform, it is true, has not played any part in the campaign, but, 
nevertheless, it is an issue of no mean importance, and until the solu- 
tion of this momentous question shall have been attained, lasting pros- 
perity cannot be counted upon. 

We may have, and doubtless shall have, successive years of profitable 
commercial and industrial activity ; the country, for a time, will appear 
prosperous and contented, but the enemy lurks at the door, and when 
least expected, he is likely to gain admittance and again bring upon us 
the same disaster from which we have had, periodically, so seriously to 
suffer, while other nations have remained exempt. The remedy is 
so simple that it is almost inconceivable why we tarry so long before 
we learn to apply it. 

The question of currency reform should not be a party question, for 
the weal of the entire nation and the whole people is so greatly depend- 
ent upon its early and proper solution that it should have precedence 
over every other question which now awaits discussion and action by 
Congress. So much has already been said and written upon it that it 
would almost appear as if the last word had been uttered and nothing 
new could be added. 

The country is now awaiting with impatience the report of the 
National Monetary Commission, for it is felt that until the report of 
the commission and its recommendations are before the country, it can 
be of little advantage to bring forth further independent discussion of 
this momentous question. 

3 1 * 
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The American people have learned a good deal in the past few years, 
nor can there be much doubt that it is now well understood and gen- 
erally recognized that no project for reforming our monetary system 
can bring the relief so badly needed, unless based upon a centralizing 
of bank reserves, at present so widely scattered, and because of this of 
so little actual value in time of distress. 

The emergency currency, which may be issued under the so-called 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act, and the sufficiency of which has not yet been 
tested, will, not improbably, if need arises, serve well as a temporary 
makeshift in helping to prevent excessive money rates under conditions 
which, without such an emergency provision, might lead to great 
stringency. An actual financial crisis the Aldrich-Vreeland measure 
will never suffice to prevent. 

It was the Chamber of Commerce of New York, which, I believe, 
when the present agitation for monetary reform first started, declared 
unequivocally in favor of a central bank, though it sidetracked the 
proposition because its committee assumed that the people, as a whole, 
were not at that time ready to adopt so far-reaching a change in their 
methods, but I am quite certain that the membership of that important 
body is today even more nearly unanimous in the opinion that no other 
way exists out of our recurring financial difficulties than the establish- 
ment of a central agency, through which the requirements of our ever- 
changing financial conditions shall become prudently regulated and 
provided for. 

Almost three years have passed since the last great financial panic 
came upon us. With a succession of good crops its effects have 
passed away in a comparatively short time. We have, however, by no 
means become immune and unless we are this time wise and prudent 
enough to repair our roof while the sun shines — and it will, I believe, 
shine for some time to come — unless we take action before long in 
constructing and adopting a monetary system which shall better move 
with the expansion and contraction of the country's trade and com- 
merce than does our existing system, we shall, without doubt, be 
taught another hard lesson, which we might as well spare ourselves. 

Gentlemen of the Monetary Commission, the responsibility, for the 
time being, is upon you. The country waits with impatience your con- 
clusions, and be assured, when these are placed before the American 
people, they will be considered with care and intelligence. A right 
and proper solution, based upon your conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, will, I believe, be found. 

With the excitement which the late election has called forth, ended, 
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let us hope that the country will now go about its legitimate business, 
for which underlying conditions are, for the time being, very satisfac- 
tory indeed. The two great issues which need to be promptly, coura- 
geously and wisely dealt with to assure permanent prosperity are the 
tariff and the currency ; of these two the currency is the more im- 
portant and should have the right of way. 

Address of Professor J. Laurence Laughlin 

After all that has been said it remains for me only to deliver a 
funeral oration over our existing monetary system. 

The dynamic forces of progress have at last begun to undermine the 
crude and insecure fabric of our monetary institutions. Silver-tinselled 
and paper-roofed , the structure always presents a shattered and sorry 
condition after every financial storm ; the wreckage of it would be 
comic, were it not that it uncovers to wind and weather our business 
prosperity and the very vitals of our national economy. We have stood 
naked to the world, ashamed of our condition, a by- word among 
nations long enough. And now that the foundations of our party or- 
ganizations are also heaving and breaking up, it is high time we mended 
our monetary house. The like of the dime-museum of monetary curi- 
osities we now boast of has never before been collected under one tent. 
They have no relation the one to the other; like Topsy they " jest 
growed." They represent all the hoary fallacies of greenbackism , 
free coinage, or any other wild theory, which for a time got enough 
followers in Congress to make them subjects for bargaining in the game 
of "scratch my back, and I'll scratch yours." It is well that we 
should take our monetary legislation out of politics, and treat it as we 
would treat the prevention of an epidemic like cholera — as a question 
of national health, to be handed over to experts. 

Our silver currency, with 55 per cent seigniorage, masquerades at par 
like the thin legs of a boy in trousers twice too large for him. In- 
dustry, at each task put upon it, steps gingerly about, clad in our rigid 
United States notes, too tight for the wearer — with a sound of splitting 
garments. Our national-bank notes, given us by Chase as a relic of 
hard times when he was selling bonds during the Civil War, were once 
our pride, which we wore with undissembled vanity. Now, they recall 
Montaigne's apparel: " My perfumed Jerkin serveth for my nose to 
smell unto, but after I have worne it three or four daies together, not I, 
but others, have the benefit of it." Perhaps I am not mistaken in 
thinking that I hear the tread of the laundryman coming and that our 
ill-smelling motley is in imminent danger of soap and water. Heaven 
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send us a vigorous cleansing, — and best of all a modernizing of our 
antiquated wardrobe. 

From 1862 to 1908 is a far cry ; and common sense and knowledge 
of money during that legislative period were like voices dimly heard in 
the wilderness. In 1862, when borrowing for public needs in the form 
of inconvertible paper without a dollar of coin reserves in the treasury, 
we committed the unpardonable sin of confusing the fiscal with the 
monetary functions of the government ; and it was not until the Act of 
March 14, 1900 that in a provision, quite unnoticed by the public, we 
made an epoch-making departure from the old error by forever sepa- 
rating the reserves held for the protection of our convertible paper 
from the free funds of the treasury directly affected by the fiscal acci- 
dents of income and outgo. It is significant, however, to note that 
the act of 1900 was the reluctant response to the urgent demands of 
business men and chambers of commerce gathered in 1898 at Indian- 
apolis. The cowardice in the early years of 1866 and 1868, in turn- 
ing from the avowed original policy of speedy contraction after the 
war, was followed by the error of 1878, which created the endless 
chain — and nearly wrecked our system in the Harrison and Cleveland 
administrations. The inconceivably bad politics which led congress to 
conciliate rather than educate the silver vote, made us suffer frightful 
losses in the panic of 1893. And for his action in courageously clos- 
ing that chapter of monetary nightmare, Nov. 1, 1893, 1 am firmly 
convinced that President Cleveland will rise higher and higher in the 
esteem of posterity the more those events are viewed at a historical 
distance. Now, with the vigorous and intelligent action of congress 
itself in appointing a National Monetary Commission to go to the bot- 
tom of the whole matter, it looks as if this long period of blunders and 
fiascos has come to an end. And, now that Mr. Bryan has withdrawn 
from his long-continued occupation of electing Republican presidents 
by injecting monetary fallacies into politics, we may proceed in calm- 
ness and good order to treat this great and difficult problem , for the 
first time in our monetary history, on its merits, in a wholly non-part- 
isan fashion. Surely, the business interests of the country have suffered 
enough to have bought the right to insist on an expert solution of an 
intricate question. It is not of a kind that can be settled by a counting 
of noses. 

Congress has always been sensitive to having outside commissions 
telling it what to do. Obviously it wished to keep the opportunity 
for political bargaining. But, however that may be, no such difficulty 
can arise now, when congress has appointed its own commission ; and 
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today the whole country is looking to this commission with an expect- 
ation that cannot be denied for a solution that will be not only right 
but permanent. It is needless to say that never has a heavier respon- 
sibility been laid upon a body of publicists than on this commission. 
Academic theories have no place here ; we are expecting from the 
commission a masterly solution of a big practical problem, which con- 
cerns the welfare of rich and poor, banker and borrower, every re- 
ceiver of a fixed income and wages, and every man who wishes that 
industry shall be saved from the unnecessary damages now following 
from every paroxysm of credit. It is not an easy task ; but they have 
put their hand to the plough, and cannot turn back. Heaven help 
them to plow a furrow straight and deep I 



